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Ye E MUST not think that 
: ee of what the Negro has 

done has been accomplished 
in the United States. About three 
hundred millions, or one-seventh of 
: the people of the world are persons 
: of Negro blood; and millions of 
others have some Negro blood mixed 
with that of others. This number 
; does not include those of the red, 
brown, and yellow races often re- 
ferred to as “coloured people” by 
Europeans who do not thereby mean 
the so-called Negroes in the United 
States taken by themselves, but all 
persons who are not white. Of the 
large number of Negroes in the world 
only about twelve millions live in 
the United States of America. 

A few of the other Negroes of the 
world are widely distributed through- 
out the various continents in small 
numbers; but Africa is considered 
the home of the Negro. Yet Afri- 
cans do not call themselves Negroes. 
On that continent about one hun- 
dred and sixty millions, or the large 
majority of so-called black people, 
are found. But all native Africans 
are not black. Their color varies 
from yellowish brown black. 
Probably the majority of them are 
dark brown or copper-colored. A 
short description of them, however, 
is not possible. To describe all of 
them requires much comment. 

. Negroes who have gone from 
Africa to other parts have become 
known as people of mixed-breed. 
Their blood has been blended with 
that of the red, yellow, and white 
people among whom they have set- 
tled. This is true of the United 
States. At least half of the Negroes 
of the United States have some In- 
dian cr Caucasian blood. They are 
therefore no longer black people as 
a whole. Most of them have become 
brown. For this reason some of the 
is so-called Negroes prefer to be called 
coloured people, but this term is 
confusing since it is applied also to 
all peoples who are not white. In- 


dians, Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, 
and the like are referred to by Eu- 
- ropeans as coloured people. 

: At one time there were many Ne- 
groes in the West Indies and Latin 
They were carried there 


America. 


and enslaved a long time ago just as 
they were brought to our part of 
America and enslaved to work on 
the plantations and in the mines. 
But there are not so many Negroes 
in those distant parts today. The 
Latins were more kindly disposed to 
the Negroes than the British who 
settled the United States. The Latins 
easily let them go free and become 
citizens with full rights to intermarry, 
and most of them have ceased to be 
numerous in the West Indies and Latin 
America except in certain British 
possessions, in Cuba, and in Brazil. 
In the British possessions there is so 
much race prejudice that the two 
races do not undergo as much admix- 
ture as in Latin America, and the 
Negroes have long outnumbered the 
whites in the British West Indies. 

In Cuba and Brazil the Negroes 
were brought in such large numbers 
that they sometimes exceeded the 
whites and could not be absorbed by 
them, but in the other large coun- 
tries of Central America and South 
America where millions of Negroes 
once lived they have been merged 
with the other part of the popula- 
tion which took up at the same time 
most of the American Indians living 
in those parts. The people of Latin 
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America, then, have no such trouble 
as what we call the race problem in 
the United States. In the countries 
of Central America and Latin Amer- 
ica where a few Negroes are still 
found they are not humiliated as 
they are among the people of the 
United States and the British: There 
among the Latins a man is known 
and recognized not according to his 
color but according to his worth. 
Negroes find their way into all the 
higher pursuits of industry, and they 
reach the highest positions of trust 
in the service of the state. 

Some of these republics feel espe- 
cially indebted to Negroes for the 
great services which they have ren- 
dered those states. The Brazilians 
are generally grateful to Enrique 
Dias who was instrumental in win- 
ning the war against the Dutch in 
Brazil at the time that the latter 
were successful in depriving the Por- 
tuguese of many of their possessions 
in Africa. Simon: Bolivar, the great 
liberator who helped to win the in- 
dependence of three South American 
republics owed his success in a meas- 
ure to the help which he received 
from President Pétion who followed 
Christophe, the successor of Dessa- 
lines. The Independence of Cuba, 
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most of its historians concede, could 
not have been won without the dash- 
ing campaigns of Antonio Maceo 
against the Spanish on that island. 
The Cubans honor also Placido, a 
great Negro poet. 

Negroes who have gone into Asia 
have risen to usefulness and promi- 
nence. The story of Antar of Ara- 
bia, a black slave, brought to that 
country, which he served as an in- 
spiring poet in time of peace and a 
savior in time of war, may be 
typical of others on that continent. 
History records the service of Sak- 
anouye Tamuramaro, a Negro, as the 
leading general in the army of the 
Japanese in their struggle against 
the Ainu. In this effort the Negro 
made his contribution to the modern 
Japan. 

In Europe the Negro was also well 
received. Angelo Soliman became a 
general in the service of the Holy 
Roman Emperor. France offered op- 
portunity for the rise of a number 
of Negroes who attained distinction. 
Lislet Geoffroy became a scientist; 
Le Chevalier de Saint Georges a 
brave soldier and a reputable musi- 
cian; General Dumas, a great force 
in the Napoleonic wars; Alexandre 
Dumas, pere, his son, the famous 
novelist; and Alexandre Dumas, fils, 
his grandson, the distinguished man 
of letters. 

In Portugal, where the Negroes in 
two provinces once made up the ma- 
jority of the population, they became 
a prominent factor in modernizing 
that country. They were educated 
there, and Miguel Kapranzine be- 
came the vicar of the Convent of 
Santa Barbara in Goa. Years later 
A. C. G. Crespo, a Negro poet and 
man of letters, became a member of 
the Portuguese Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In early Spain where Negroes 
likewise abounded, they produced 
Juan Latino, the Latin scholar; Se- 
bastian Gomez, the painter, under 
the inspiration of the artist Murillo; 
and Juan de Pareja, the noted 
painter of the Velasquez school. From 
Spain went Little Stephen, or 
Stephen Dorantes, who explored the 
southwestern part of the United 
States and discovered “Cibola,” the 
seven cities of the American Indians. 
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and thereby established the Spanish 
claim to that portion of America. 

Later Holland (1742) weleomed J. 
J. Captein, who distinguished 
himself in theology and philosophy. 
Germany found satisfaction in hav- 
ing Anton Wilhelm Amo educated in 
that country to serve as a professor 
of philosophy at the University of 
Wittenberg. 

Peter the Great of Russia became 
attached to an African Negro whom 
he named Hannivalov and had edu- 
cated in France for military service 
in which he attained the rank of a 
distinguished general. His son, fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, became a 
general of the artillery and his grand- 
son, the universally known Alexan- 


der Pushkin, the father of Russian 
poetry. The recent celebration of 
the centenary of Pushkin’s death 


shows how greatly Europe is in- 
debted to this infusion of African 
blood. 

The Europeans who during the 
last hundred years have conquered 
Africa, however, have not been so 
kindly disposed toward those people 
of Negro blood. Most of the Euro- 
peans who have gone to Africa have 
had in mind to use the natives, their 
lands, and their minerals to make 
large fortunes. Some missionaries 
have gone there to Christianize the 
natives and educate them, but they 
have been in such small numbers 
that they have not been able to do 
all they have desired to do in the 
elevation of the natives. The trad- 
ers, merchants, and mine operators 
have taken the best lands from the 
natives and have driven them to the 
deserts and swamps where they can- 
not earn a living. This has com- 
pelled the natives to enter the serv- 
ice of the Europeans in many parts 
where they have been practically en- 
slaved. Some of these Africans are 
worse off than the Negroes were in 
the United States when they were 
enslaved. 

This condition does not obtain in 
all parts of Africa. One European 
is not as bad as the other. The 
Dutch, especially those in South 
Africa called the Boers, have treated 
the natives most cruelly. The Ne- 
have no rights which these 
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Dutch respect. The Germans in 
Southwest Africa and in what is now 
Tanganyika not only treated Negroes 
cruelly but exterminated them by 
the thousands. The Spaniards with 
smaller possessions in the western 
and northern parts of the continent 
have done their share of crimes 
against the natives, and so have the 
Italians, especially in Ethiopia re- 
cently. The British profess to be 
more liberal than these nations and 
have passed laws against certain 
cruelties, but they have, neverthe- 
less, permitted the natives to be op- 
pressed; and under them the blacks 
are about as badly off as elsewhere. 
The French are not above reproach, 
for they have been found guilty of 
the same cruelties, but they are the 
most liberal of all the conquerors. 
They offer some natives a chance 
for modernization and recognize them 
as citizens when they measure up to 
the required standard. 

In the meantime while the Ne- 
groes are being thus used by the 
Europeans their tribal life is de- 
stroved. They have lost what they 
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had to organize their people and hold 
them together for the common good, 
but in their segregation and subjec- 
tion to their oppressors they are not 
permitted to come into the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts and necessities 
which the European brings with him 
to Africa. This is the most unjust 
thing in the exploitation of Africa. 
What the African had has been taken 
away, and what the European brings 
he is not permitted to enjoy. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
the African social organization, al- 
though ancient, had some fine points 
in it. The people lived in families 
grouped into clans, and the clans 
into tribes under chiefs. The chief 
was not absolute. He did not own 
the land. He was merely the guard- 
ian of it. The land was owned by 
the tribe. An individual could ob- 
tain the right to cultivate the land 
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in order to make a living, but when 
he ceased to use the land it went 
back to the tribe. There was no 
land monopoly or a monopoly of 
anything else. The people had all 
things common. All went out to 
work in fishing, hunting, herding, or 
farming; and all enjoyed equally 
what was produced. 

They believed in one great spirit, 
which we call God, and that this 
spirit is in everything. The Africans 
are people of great emotion. They 
feel things deeply. They have given 
the world, then, charming folk tales 
and beautiful music. Unusual phi- 
losophy is expressed in their prov- 
erbs, their words of wisdom. 

The Africans had stable govern- 
ments in most parts where they were 
not crowded by foreigners and driven 
from their homes. In central Africa 
and on the west coast they built 
great kingdoms. Some of these were 
kingdoms of the Congo, Kumbi, Man- 
ding, Mossi, Songhay, Afno, Hausa, 
Yoruba, Ashanti, Fanti, and Daho- 
mey. All these kingdoms had exten- 
sive commerce, and most of them ex- 
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celled in some form of art. The 
African ideas of art were carried by 
the caravan gold traders from the 
heart of the Sudan into the Medi- 
terranean where they influenced that 
of the ancient Greeks. It is said that 
among the Mossi appeared the first 
idea of trial by jury. Africans first 
showed the use of stringed instru- 
ments. 

In the heart of Africa was discov- 
ered iron, the most useful thing to 
man. This enabled them to become 
the mest noted metal workers of the 
ancient world. The Africans con- 
tributed much to the industrial arts 
and greatly stimulated fine art. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the figures 
of Sherbro, the megaliths of Gam- 
bia, the terra cotta findings, the 
masks, and especially in the antique 
works of art at Benin, the rock 
paintings in South Africa and the un- 
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usually imposing ruins of Zimbabwe. 

Someone has asked why the Afri- 
cans who accomplished so much 
yielded to the Europeans. The 
trouble was that the Africans were 
cut off from the rest of the world 
by having a high rocky coast with 
few inlets and rivers navigable from 
the coast. The Desert of Sahara 
was another barrier which made it 
difficult for Africa to reach other 
parts or for others to reach that 
continent. Africans then have had 
little chance to learn by contact from 
others, and the continent has received 
little or no help from the outside. 
When the Europeans with their mod- 
ern weapons for war appeared to 
take that continent, the Africans, al- 
though a brave people, had no way 
to resist them successfully. Yet, in 
spite of such a poor chance to win 
in the conflict, many thousands of 
Africans rallied around their leaders 
and died like heroes defending their 
soil. Such was the record of El- 
Hadg Omar in West Africa, Samori 
in Wasulu, Dingaan in Zululand, Mo- 
shesh in Basutoland, Lobenguela in 
Matabeleland, and Cetewayo in the 
last great stand of native Africans 
against the invader. The French 
had difficulty in reaching the interior 
of Dahomey when they faced its 
brave king Behanzin. The British 
could not conquer the Ashanti for a 
hundred years because of the defense 
made by heroic kings from the time 
of the victory of Osai Tutu Kwamina 
over Sir Charles MeCarthy at As- 
sumako in 1824. 

We must not neglect the history of 
a land because it may have been con- 
quered and its people scattered by 
some other nation with more brute 
foree. If we did such a thing, we 
would have no history at all to study. 
All nations or races have been sub- 
jected to conquest and enslavement. 
Great nations like ancient Greece 
and Rome were even destroyed. The 
people now living in those parts of 
Europe are not the ancients who once 
dwelt there. The present day Greeks 
and Romans are the mongrel people 
who conquered and destroyed those 
ancient nations. Yet we do not de- 
spise the history of the vanquished 
who had to yield to the conqueror. 
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African Contributions to the Progress of Europe 


having three distinguished sons 

of African blood—Juan Latino, 
Sebastian Gomez, and Juan de Pa- 
reja so may Russia boast of such a 
galaxy of bright stars. This attain- 
ment of distinction in Russia dates 
from the time of Peter the Great. 
A Negro, one of those who had been 
captured in an interior African war, 
was brought to the coast, and sold 
into the slave market of Asia where 
the Turks obtained him. They dis- 
posed of him to a Russian noble who 
turned him over to Peter the Great 
as a present. The Czar took a lik- 
ing to the Negro boy and had him 
educated. He was given the name 
of Abram Hannibal. Later he ac- 
companied the Czar on various jour- 
neys to foreign countries, not as a 
servant, but as a member of the 
family. The Czar had the young 
Negro trained in a military engineer- 
ing academy in Paris for about two 
years. He joined the French army 
in the war against Spain about this 
time and showed himself to be an 
able engineer. In Paris his appear- 
ance aroused much curiosity, and he 
was well received. The Duke of Or- 
leans, who, as regent, ruled over 
France at that time, showered upon 
him special attention. 

When Hannibal returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1723 the Duke of Or- 
leans tried to persuade him to re- 
main in France, but his first love 
was for Russia. In Russia, Hannibal 
entered the guard regiment of which 
the Czar himself was captain. When 
Peter the Great died in 1725, how- 
ever, Hannibal’s lot was not happy. 
Because of some fears as to his posi- 
tion at court Catherine did not favor 
him, and under Peter I] Hannibal was 
exiled to Siberia in 1727. He stood 
the privations well, however, al- 


Sis as Spain was fortunate in 


though he fled from his post and 
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was brought back to Tomsk in west- 
ern Siberia. In 1730, after some 
years of exile, these disabilities were 
temporarily removed. Under Eliza- 
beth, who became ruler of Russia in 
1741, Hannibal rose to the position 
as commander of the city of Reval. 
In various ways he served the Rus- 
sian Empire with distinction there- 
after with the rank of general. He 
died in his eighty-fifth year in 1782. 

Although Hannibal did not want 
his sons to enter the army or to 
serve at the court, Ivan Hannibal, 
his eldest son, joined the army 
against his father’s will and won 
fame as a brilliant victor over the 
Turks. He participated in the Rus- 
sian naval expedition to Greece and 
captured Navarin, a Turkish fort, 
in 1770. He emerged as the hero of 
the battle at Chesma. Returning to 


Russia in 1779, he founded the city 
of Kherson in the Ukraine of which 
he was appointed governor. 


Later 
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Ivan Hannibal quarreled with Count 
Potemkin, lover of Catherine the 
Great and ruler of southern Russia. 
The Empress defended Ivan Hanni- 
bal and decorated him, but he left 
the service and went to live on one 
of his numerous estates. In 1801 he 
died. 

His brother Joseph was a naval 
officer in the Black Sea Fleet and 
for several years navigated the Medi- 
terranean. Of the other son of 
Abram Hannibal little is known. The 
daughter of Joseph, however, a mu- 
latto of great beauty, married Push- 
kin of an old Russian family. In 
1799 was born to them a son named 
Alexander. His father, a well edu- 
cated man himself, instilled into 
Alexander a passion for French lit- 
erature. This can be easily explained 
because Russia at that time had no 
literature itself and had to look 


abroad for models. Pushkin, in be- 
ginning to write at an early age, 
based his first poems upon the war 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Pushkin was educated in the col- 
lege in which most of the selected 
youths of the Russian royalty re- 
ceived their education, and he en- 
tered the government department of 
foreign affairs. He was more inter- 
ested in poetry than in such service. 
Very soon, evidence of this appeared 
in writing the poem Arzamas, and in 
his romantic poem, Rousslan and 
Ludmilla. This was followed by the 
Prisoner of the Caucasus, the Foun- 
tain of Baktchiserai, Eugene Onegin, 
Boris Godounov, the Bohemians, 
Count Nouline, and the House of 
Kolomna. 

His distinction 


in the literary 


world, however, was not sufficient to 
make everything smooth sailing, for 
Pushkin incurred the ill-will,of cer- 
tain persons at the court and was 
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exiled. Pushkin was fearless and 
expressed what he thought. He did 
not lose any time, however, in spite 
of this forced separation from the 
court, for there was little help which 
Russia in the rough could give an 
artist at that time. Pushkin him- 
self was the great literary heart of 
the country. During his seclusion 
he made a special study of Byron. 
But although Pushkin profited by 
what he read, he tended to be origi- 
nal in picturing what he himself saw 
in life. 

Pushkin portrayed humanity. He 
enchanted with his songs of love and 
life and showed a longing for joy 
and sunshine beyond the unhappy 
crowd with which he moved. He 
had a tempestuous nature which the 
many who admired his exceptional 
intelligence could not endure. He, 
like his grandfather, grew tired of 


the pleasure of the royal circle and 
longed for the quietude which might 
bring some relief from his many 
griefs. The Czar finally permitted 
him to return to his court and to 
live in seclusion at Mikhailovskoie. 
It was understood, however, that his 
writings would have to be submitted 
to the censorship of the Czar. His 
lust years were almost an imprison- 
ment under the Czar while he was 
ut the same time tortured with an 
unfaithful wife. On account of her 
he fought a duel in which he lost his 
life in 1837. 

In spite of these handicaps of a 
tempestuous career, however, Push- 
kin’s literary achievements have 
moved the modern world as those of 
the father of that country’s litera- 
ture. Although brought up in a class 
occupying a higher rung in the social 
order than the fathers of the Soviet 
Union and its present heirs, Pushkin 
is still the ideal of their national 
genius. Kaun’s explanation of his 
ascendancy is that “Pushkin neither 
whimpers, nor spits gall; he is joy- 
ous and sunny, he is a song to the 
future, he is a glorious affirmation of 
life.” 

Paying a _ tribute to Pushkin, 
Princess Nina Andronikova Touma- 
nova notes that with his death went 
the literary hegemony of the upper 
classes, since thereafter the “new 
‘plebeian’ intelligentsia, headed by 
Belinsky, led Russian society to other 
and more practical ideals. Pushkin, 
the great Russian poet, although 
acknowledged as an incomparable 
artist, was temporarily shelved by 
the majority. Later the pendulum 


went in the other direction. Endeav- 
oring to assign the poet his place in 
history, she says further, “Pushkin, a 
living anachronism by some malicious 
tricks of destiny, was born under a 
despotic government in a utilitarian 
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age. Greek as he is, he belongs to 
the free republics of ancient Hellas, 
to more joyous civilizations, to other 
lands where the skies are more blue. 
He could have exclaimed with Alfred 
de Musset, his French contemporary: 
‘Je suis venu trop tard dans un 
monde trop vieux, ” 

Likewise in France developed three 
other most interesting characters of 
African blood. This “dynasty” be- 
gins with General Dumas. He was 
born at Jerémie in Saint Domingue 
in 1762. He was the child of a rich 
French colonist and a Negro woman. 
He was brought to France by his 
father and educated in the traditions 
of that country. After reaching the 
required age he enlisted in the 
Queen’s Dragoons in 1776. When the 
revolution broke out he entered the 
army and by 1792 he had so dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery 
und endurance that he had become a 
general. In 1793 he was made a com- 
mander of the army of Pyrenees. He 
served with Napoleon Bonaparte in 
Italy in 1797 where he defeated 
Wurmser. In Tyrol he so bravely 
defended his position against the 
heavy cavalry attack that he was 
given the name of “Horatius Cocles of 
the Tyrol.” He campaigned later with 
Bonaparte in Egypt, but because of 
his loyalty to the republic which the 
First Consul superseded, General 
Dumas was thrown aside. He died 
in 1806. He is still revered by the 
French, however, because of the great 
service which he rendered that coun- 
try. This gratitude is attested by the 
monuments erected to him, his son, 
and his grandson on the Place Males- 
herbes in Paris. 

General Dumas was the father of 
Alexandre Dumas, pére, the novelist 
and dramatic writer. This son was 
born July 24, 1803. He was edu- 
eated in the traditions of a French 
citizen and rose from the position of 
clerk for a notary to that of serving 
in the secretarial office of a public 
functionary. In these positions he was 


developing an interest in both the 
novel and the drama and became the 
most productive of all writers of his 
time and at the same time the most 
gripping. He left about 300 works. 

In his writings Dumas infused the 
life which he touched. He undertook 
to portray striking incidents of his- 
tory which appealed to the public as 
spectacular. Yet he took as a sub- 
ject for his dramas all sorts of events 
and situations. He wrote Henry II] 
and His Court, Anthony, whom he 
set forth as a study in psychology, 
Charles VII among his Grand Vassals, 
Richard Darlington, The Nesle Tower, 
and Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle. He 
gave the world also such comedies 
as the Marriage under Louis XV, and 
Ladies of Saint-Cyr. He produced 
such novels as the Chevalier d’Har- 
mental, the Three Musketeers, the 
Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, Vicomte 
Bragelonne, Monte-Cristo, the Queen 
Marigot, the Lady of Monsoreau, the 
Memoirs of a Physician, Ange Pitou, 
and the Countess of Charny. During 
his career Dumas served as a theatri- 
cal director and the editor of various 
journals as well as a writer. He had 
a number of collaborators. 

The Three Musketeers, followed 
by Twenty Years After, constitutes 
his great masterpiece. The most im- 
portant character which he created 
was d’Artagnan. On the Place Males- 
herbes in Paris where stand monu- 
ments erected to the three Dumas, 
on one side of that of Dumas, pére, 
is represented in bas-relief a group 
of eager readers showing the grip of 
Dumas’s works upon the mind of the 
French reading public; on the other 
side of the monument is a representa- 
tion of d’Artagnan, the most striking 
character in all his works. 

Dumas, pére, was’ followed by his 
son, also a novelist and a dramatic 
author, Alexandre Dumas, fils. He 
was born on July 26, 1824, and died 
at Marly-le-Roy in 1895. Early in 
his life he began to write verse. He 
gained public notice, however, in his 
first important production called The 
Sins of Youth. He attained much 
higher ground in his La Dame aux 
Camelias, a story of a life of passion 
which developed the romantic theme 
of the rehabilitated courtesan. This 
runs through so many of the works 
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of the younger Dumas. He gave spe- 
cial attention to contemporary cus- 
toms, moral and social questions, and 
the every-day conduct of man. He 
always attacked the prejudices so 
prevalent among men, especially that 
against unfortunate children and 
fallen women. In his Money Ques- 
tion, the Lower World, the Natural 
Child, the Friend of Women, the 
Ideas of Madam Aubray, the Wed- 
ding Visit, Claud’s Wife, Monsieur 
Alphonse, the Foreign Woman, the 
Princess of Bagdad, and Francois this 
theme is found. He produced other 
works and collaborated in the pro- 
duction of still others, but in what- 
ever he wrote during his more ma- 
ture years hé showed himself as the 
reformer using the theater to lift the 
despised and rejected of the social 
order. In this respect his writings 
were revolutionary in combating the 
prejudice of others and trying to se- 
cure for the unfortunate more con- 
sideration than was accorded in his 
day. He was both a philosopher and 
a reformer. 

Both Dumas, pére, and Dumas, fils, 
are still popular on the French stage. 
Searcely a season passes without of- 
fering at the Comédie Frangaise or 
at the Odeon an opportunity to wit- 
ness the presentation of one or more 
plays of these writers. What they 
produced in depicting life in their 
day was so true, in spite of the liter- 
ary license allowing a certain exag- 
geration, that the public still harks 
back to these novels and dramas. 
With the passing of years the Dumas 
have become highly honored by the 
people whose life their careers en- 
riched. 

The careers of these sons of color 
of France may offer some explana- 
tion of its present attitude toward 
black men in that country and in its 
dependencies. No one will claim 
that France has been thoroughly just 
in the treatment of her Negro sub- 
jects, but her demeanor toward at 
least a few of them stands out in 
bold contrast to that of the other 
European conquerors. While Eng- 
land does not permit a Negro to rise 
to higher position than a sergeant 
in its army, France still honors black 
men as generals. ‘While England ex- 
alts only the Negro toady who helps 
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her to hold his fellow subjects under 
control, France recognizes black men 
because of their ability to think and 
do. 

Other European nations with 
smaller colonial possessions in Africa 
have been less liberal than France, 
but in a few cases of cruelty it must 
be admitted that the greed of the 
conqueror or trader was the motive 
for their inhumanity to man. Spanish 
oppression in Cuba was not alto- 
gether racial as it has become under 
American influence. Portugal early 
set an attitude which may have been 
reflected in the status of equality en- 
joyed by the Negro in the most im- 
portant sphere of Portuguese influ- 
ence—Brazil. Since that day, how- 
ever, Portugal itself has not been 
consistently humane. That country 
has tended to forget the contribution 
of Africa to its economic develop- 
ment and the enrichment of its blood 
by the thousands of Negroes who 
were settled on its soil during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in June 


LORD MANSFIELD 


LORD MANSFIELD 


Murray, first Earl of 
Mansfield, was born at Scone in 
Perthshire, Scotland, March 3, 1705, 
and died March 20, 1793. He was a 
celebrated jurist. He studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He was 
known for his facility of oratory and 
clearness of understanding. He was 
called to the bar in 1730. He was 
appointed solicitor general in 1741. 
In 1746 he acted as counsel against 
the rebel lords Lovat, Balmerino, and 
Kilmarnock, and in 1754 was made 
King’s attorney. He became Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in 1756. 
At this time he entered the House 
of Lords as Baron of Mansfield in 
the county of Nottingham. He held 
views antagonistic to the popular 
side, and he was attacked. In the 
Gordon riots of 1780 his house, books, 
and manuscripts were burned. In 
1776 he was made Earl of Mansfield. 

True to his convictions, he ren- 
dered one great decision which made 
him famous throughout the world. 
A slave owner had brought to Eng- 
land with him his slave called Somer- 
set. Granville Sharp and other 
friends of freedom-in England ob- 
jected to carrying this human being 
back to the land of bondage and ap- 
pealed to Lord Mansfield. As a just 
judge he had the courage to give as 
the opinion of the court that slavery 
could not exist on the soil of England 
except by positive law to this effect; 
and, since there was no such law in 
England, he let Somerset go free. 
This was an important event in the 
struggle to emancipate those in 
chains, and the friends of freedom 
felt very much encouraged. England 
itself became free soil although its 
dependencies continued to hold slaves 
until the emancipation act was 


passed in 1833. 


DESSALINES 


JEAN Jacques DeEsSALINES was 
born at some time between 1758 or 
1760 and died October 14, 1806. He 
was a slave. When the slaves arose 
in Haiti in 1790, however, he fought 
under Biasson, and later became a 
follower in the ranks of Toussaint 
Louverture. He fought fiercely 
against General Rigaud. In 1802 
Dessalines, among others, gave up his 
arms on promises made by General 
Leclere and undertook to cooperate 
peacefully with the French. Dessa- 
lines, however, became enraged at the 
repressive measures of Rochambeau, 
the successor of Leclerc, and hurled 
against. him the Haitian insurgents 
determined to make an end of the 
foreigner on that island. Dessalines 
drove out the French. He became 
Governor General for life; but, dis- 
pleased with the failure of plans which 
he thought would have succeeded had 
he had absolute power, Dessalines 
had himself crowned as emperor. Not 
yet prepared for a despotism, whether 
good or bad, the enemies of his gov- 
ernment assassinated him in 1806. 
Christophe, one of his opponents, 
succeeded him. To Dessalines, how- 
ever, is due the credit for carrying 
forward successfully the work of 
Toussaint Louverture in making 
Haiti an independent nation. The 
United States recognized this status 
of that nation a long time thereafter, 
not until June 3, 1862. 


RICHARD ALLEN 


RicHarD ALLEN was born a slave 
in Philadelphia, February 14, 1760. 
From Philadelphia he was sold to a 
farmer near Dover, Delaware. Allen 
early became interested in religion 
as manifested by the Methodists. As 
a spiritual leader Allen impressed his 
master who was converted under the 
preaching of the slave. This change 
of heart led Allen’s owner to make it 
possible for him to obtain his free- 
dom. Allen then educated himself 
by private study while making a liv- 
ing cutting and hauling wood. Next 
he began to preach and traveled as 
an itinerant minister through the 
Middle States with Richard Watcoat 
and Bishop Asbury. 

Allen reached the turning point in 
his career when he came back to 
Philadelphia in 1786. There he be- 
gan to hold meetings among his own 
people while preaching occasionally 
at the St. George Methodist Church. 
At first he thought of opening a spe- 
cial place of worship for his people, 
but both races objected. His force- 
ful preaching, however, drew so many 
Negroes to that Church that trouble 
followed. One morning Allen, Absa- 
lom Jones, and other coworkers were 
pulled from their knees at prayer and 
ordered to the gallery. They with- 


drew in protest and established the 
independent body known as the Free 
African Society. 

This body first functioned as a so- 
cial and business organization; but 
finally there went out of it certain 
Christians who with Absalom Jones 
established in Philadelphia the Afri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but the majority of them joined with 
Allen in founding a Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh. This church was 
dedicated by Bishop Asbury in 1794. 
Under the stimulus of Allen other 
churches of this stamp were estab- 
lished in the Middle States, and by 
1816 there were sixteen of them 
which came together and established 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church with Richard Allen as the 
first bishop. 

Richard Allen was the type of man 
for pioneer work. In the first place, 
he was a hard worker. Then he was 
a man of great sincerity of purpose, 
one who never failed to meet his ob- 
ligations and an administrator of un- 
usual tact. The work of his church 
expanded slowly into all parts where 
it was not actually proscribed as it 
was in Charleston, South Carolina, 
as a result of the Denmark Vesey in- 
surrection in 1822. In the eastern 
and northern states more success was 
achieved. Allen died March 26, 1831, 
but five years later the churches of 
his connection numbered eighty-six, 
with four conferences, two bishops 
and twenty-seven ministers working 
among 7,594 members and with prop- 
erty worth $125,000. Allen himself 
was thrifty and died in good circum- 
stances. 


JAMES VARICK 


JaMes VarIcK was born probably 
in 1750 and died in 1828. His out- 
standing achievement was the estab- 
lishment of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. He learned 
by dint of energy to read and write 
and to make a living independently. 
Early he became interested in reli- 
gious work, and with the permission 
of Bishop Asbury he conducted spe- 
cial meetings for the colored members 
of the John Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in New York City. Later 
becoming more independent in oper- 
ation, Varick hired for this purpose 
a house on Cross Street between Mul- 
berry and Orange. In 1799 these co- 
workers organized a church known as 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. A white minister was 
detailed to have charge, although 
Varick was the moving spirit of the 
organization and Negro preachers 
also conducted services there. 

In 1820 this church declared itself 
independent of the white Methodists 
and appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Varick and others to draw up 
a Methodist Discipline. Before the 


end of that year Varick and Abraham 
Thompson were named as _ elders. 
Other churches of this order were or- 
ganized in the East. For some time 
they hesitated as to whether they 
would establish a national organiza- 
tion of their own or join the fol- 
lowers of Richard Allen. After much 
hesitation and discussion pro and con 
they decided in 1822 to become a new 
sect to be known as the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
Varick was made the first bishop. 

Varick had in him the stuff to 
make him a leader. He was both 
wise and patient. He always showed 
good judgment in a crisis. At the 
proper time, too, he knew when to 
go forward aggressively. He was an 
eloquent speaker and a forceful de- 
bater. His character was above ques- 
tion. By the time he died in 1828, 
when he was succeeded by Bishop 
Christopher Rush, the Zionites, as 
they were sometimes called, had made 
considerable progress in the eastern 
states. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Harriet BEECHER STOWE was born 
June 14, 1811, and died July 1, 1896. 
She made her impression upon the 
world as an author and humanitarian. 
From her father, Lyman Beecher, a 
Congregational minister, she inherited 
certain qualities of the Puritan. Har- 
riet’s mother died early, and she 
turned for companionship to her 
brother, Henry Ward Beecher, with 
whom she fought most of the battles 
of life. 

The turning point in her life came 
when her father moved with his 
family to Cincinnati to head the Lane 
Theological Seminary. There she be- 
gan to write stories for magazines 
and received a fifty dollar prize for 
one in 1834, but she abandoned writ- 
ing temporarily when she married in 
1836 Calvin Ellis Stowe, a professor 
in her father’s seminary. 

This environment was the training 
school for the great writer. Cincin- 
nati was a station between slavery 
and freedom. In Lane Seminary 
took place the ardent anti-slavery de- 
bate which divided the students and 
professors, with Theodore D. Weld 
leading the abolition faction which 
went north and established Oberlin 
College. Negroes were mobbed and 
driven out of Cincinnati in 1836 and 
1841, and James G. Birney’s press 
was destroyed. 

In 1850 Mrs. Stowe moved with 
her husband to Brunswick, Maine, 
where he became a professor in Bow- 
doin College. She had been much 
held down in poverty with a number 
of children to raise, but in the midst 
of the anti-slavery agitation, in which 
all the Beechers took a part, the wife 
of Edward Beecher, her brother, pas- 
toring a church in Boston, suggested 
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that she write something on the sub- 
ject. She accepted the suggestion 
und produced Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The narrative was printed serially 
in the National Era in Washington, 
D.C. Next it appeared in book form 
in 1852. Ten thousand copies were 
sold in less than a week. Within 
twelve months 300,000 copies had 
heen sold. The English circulation 
reached «a million. The book was 
translated into twenty-three lan- 
guages. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is the story of 
the slave held by a Kentucky planter, 
next by a New Orleans owner, and 
finally a cotton planter on the Red 
River. Colonel Shelby was depicted 
us the benevolent planter, St. Clare 
aux a bigh-bred gentleman, and Simon 
Legree «as the merciless — villain 
who killed his slaves. The = story 
brings out the patience and piety of 
Unele Tom, the spiritual beauty of 
little Eva in the author’s high notes 
of pathos. In the dash of George 
and Eliza to freedom the narrative 
becomes gripping. The style reaches 
eloquence in the description — of 
(George Harris as a freeman. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Mrs. Stowe's brother, HENry 
Warp Beecuer, was born in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, June 24, 1813, and 
died in Brooklyn, New York, March 
8, 1887. He studied theology under 
his father after finishing Amherst. 
He did not agree with his father, 
however, on some doctrines. Beecher 
was for a short time an anti-slavery 
editor in Cincinnati. He took charge 
of a country church at Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, and later of another in In- 
dianapolis. In 1847 he was called to 
the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 
There he soon became internationally 
famous as a courageous spokesman. 

Beecher was a law unto himself 
even in theology. He selected as topics 
for his sermons matters which affected 
the every-day life of the people such 


as intemperance and slavery. To 
these sermons he brought rhetoric, 
humor, pathos, and apt illustration. 
In the anti-slavery cause he was an 
oratorical giant. In this sphere he 
had few matches. He had the en- 
durance to hold down mobs which 
tried to howl him down. He left his 
pulpit to canvass the country for 
Frémont in 1856 and later for the 
Republicans. 

As an orator he had few equals. 
His oration at the Burns Centennial 
in 1859 and that at Fort Sumter in 
1865 are his most famous. His 
speeches are noted for “their shrewd 
analysis of human motives, graphic 
descriptions, picturesqueness of lan- 
guage, realism, and trenchant style.” 

Beecher was not an abolitionist of 
the type of Phillips or Garrison. 
Slavery was wrong, but there could 
be no interference with it under the 
Constitution except to prevent its 
expansion. He opposed the com- 
promise measures of 1850, urged dis- 
obedience to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and aided emigration to Kansas. 
Beecher deprecated John Brown at 
Harpers Ferry while showing the 
greatest sympathy for the martyr. 
Beecher supported woman suffrage. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


Paut Laurence Dunsar takes 
rank as the greatest of all American 
Negro poets. He was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, June 27, 1872, and died 
there February 9, 1906. He was edu- 
cated in the high school in Dayton 
and hoped to advance further in 
formal training, but the poverty of 
his parents required his assistance as 
a wage earner. It had been necessary 
for him to work as an elevator boy 
even while attending high school. In 
spite of these handicaps, however, he 
impressed his teachers and his fellow 
students with his ability to write 
verse and was chosen to compose the 
song of the class with which he was 
graduated at high school. 

Dunbar continued his work as an 
elevator boy until he was befriended 
by Frederick Douglass who secured 
for him a position at the World Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893. There the orator happened to 
be in charge of the Negro exhibit. 
With the assistance of friends, Dun- 
bar published his first collection of 
poems called Oak and Ivy. Two 
years later followed Majors and 
Minors. The circulation of these 
books brought many inquiries and 
some faithful friends. Among these 
were Dr. H. A. Toby and Brand 
Whitlock, of Toledo, Ohio, and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. The last men- 
tioned wrote an extensive comment 
on his poetry as one of the important 
articles of Harper’s Weekly. When 
Dunbar published his Lyrics of 
Lowly Life in 1896, therefore, he had 
well established himself as a writer 
of great merit. In this book is prob- 
ably the highest and best expression 
of the beauty of the life of the Negro 


as conceived by the poet; and al- 
though Dunbar made important con- 
tributions thereafter, he probably 
never reached a higher level than in 
this production. 

Dunbar succeeded in his contacts 
with acquaintances and friends. He 
made a friend of Robert G. Ingersoll 
who assisted him in securing employ- 
ment in the Library of Congress in 
1897. The following year he made 
the acquaintance of Miss Alice Ruth 
Moore of New Orleans and married 
her on March 6, 1898. Visits to the 
Negro schools of the South and to 
literary circles in eastern cities added 
to his popularity. In the meantime 
he was writing works like the Love 
of Landry, The Fanatics, The Sport 
of the Gods, Folks from Dixie, The 
Strength of Gideon, In Old Planta- 
tion Days, The Heart of Happy Hol- 
low, Lyrics of the Hearthside, Lyrics 
of Love and Laughter, Lyrics of Sun- 
shine and Shadow. Dunbar never 
succeeded very well as a writer of 
novels, but the Uncalled is sometimes 
referred to as interesting. 

The appreciation of Dunbar’s con- 
tributions depends upon one’s point 
of view. When Dunbar first began 
to write in the Negro dialect there 
were those who failed to see the 
thought and looked only at the words 
of the brogue which he chose as his 
medium of expression. Negroes 
thought that it was an effort to hold 
the race up to ridicule. Dunbar, 
however, could express in this lan- 
guage and in this language only the 
pathos and the beauty of the life of 
the people whom he understood and 
for the first time introduced to that 
world in the thought of which they 
had become a negligible factor. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells paid him the 
highest tribute in saying that he was 
the first one to feel the life of the 
Negro esthetically and to express it 
lyrically. 


CHARLES WADDELL 
CHESNUTT 


CuarRLes WADDELL CHESNUTT was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, June 20, 
1858. From that city he went to 
North Carolina at the age of sixteen 
to teach in the public schools. There 
he married. Seven years later he 
was made the principal of the State 
Normal School at Fayetteville. He 
left the South in 1883, however, and 
did newspaper work a while in New 
York City. From that place he went 
to his native home in Cleveland 
where he served as a stenographer, 
studied law and engaged in court-re- 
porting. There he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. 

While working in the South, Ches- 
nutt had an unusual opportunity to 
study the life of the Negro and even 
to learn much about their back- 
ground during the days of slavery as 
they related to him their various ex- 
periences. Out of this wealth of 
material he wrote a number of novels 


and short stories. His first stories 
were published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, beginning in 1887, and were 
later collected in book form as The 
Conjure Woman. In 1899 followed 
The Wife of His Youth, and Other 
Stories of the Color Line. Next came 
three other novels, The House Behind 
the Cedars, The Marrow of Tradition 
and The Colonel’s Dream. In the 
meantime he wrote also a brief biog- 
raphy of Frederick Douglass. Among 
some of his best short stories are The 
Bouquet and The Sheriff's Children. 

It is said, however, that the best of 
all his stories is The Wife of His 
Youth. This is a narrative of a 
mulatto man who by the aid of his 
wife escaped from slavery in Missouri 
to the North. There he became very 
successful in business and planned to 
marry another woman to whom he 
was attracted, but suddenly his 
actual wife from the South appears 
upon the scene. 

The House Behind the Cedars is 
supposed to be the best of his novels. 
The heroine, Rena Walden, has three 
suitors, George Tyron, a white man, 
Jeff Wain, a mulatto, and Frank 
Fowler, a Negro. The love of the 
first two fails while that of the Negro 
proves to be abiding. The tragedy 
of the color line is the theme of the 
book. 

Favorable comment has been made 
on his other books. The Marrow of 
Tradition deals with two women, one 
white and one colored, but with the 
same father, a white man. The 
Colonel’s Dream is a portrayal of the 
disappointed Southern man who after 
achieving success in the North does 
not find much progress in his back- 
ward southern town to which he re- 
turns some years thereafter. In un- 
dertaking to make good his dream of 
progress toward equality for all he 
finds himself defeated and leaves for 
his adopted northern home. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Negro History Campaign for 
1938 has been very successful. The 
amount raised exceeded that of 1937. 
The publication of the Necro His- 
tory BuLLETIN was of great assist- 
ance in making this fine record. 
Each sustaining member paying one 
dollar receives the periodical free of 
further charge. During the campaign 
the subscription list, including such 
members, reached about 4,000. 

The success of the campaign was 
due mainly to the unselfish and in- 
defatigable workers throughout the 
country. They spared neither time 
nor means in keeping before the 
people the importance of supporting 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History which is try- 
ing to preserve and publish the rec- 
ords that the race may not become 
a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. 

Dr. John C. Bruce, state chairman 
in the District of Columbia, reported 
the largest number of members and 
subscribers. It was due mainly to 
him and his numerous co-workers 
that the District of Columbia was the 
first to raise its quota and soon went 
far beyond the amount allotted. The 
Steering Committee, with Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley as chairman and Miss 
Susie R. Quander as secretary, con- 
tributed also to this local success. 

Next in order of success was Miss 
Sylvia M. Tucker, the state chair- 
man for Michigan. She and the De- 
troit chapter of the Iota Phi Lambda 
Sorority took up the work with en- 
thusiasm and likewise raised more 
than the allotted amount. To close 
the campaign she invited the Director 
to Detroit to address a mass meeting 
of citizens thus interested, and to 
meet at a special luncheon the board 
of the Great Lakes Mutual Insurance 
Company which on that occasion took 


ROSCOE DUNJEE 


Negro History Campaign of 1938 


out a life membership, paying one 
hundred dollars in full. 

In both Virginia and Oklahoma 
under Dr. L. P. Jackson and Editor 
Roscoe Dunjee, respectively, the 
cause was well supported with a 
sustained interest evidenced by sub- 
stantial amounts collected. Under 
Dean Eugene P. Southall, Florida 
raised more than twice what it did in 
1937. Maryland gave a good report 
under Professor L. 8. James, and so 
did Tennessee under Dean A. A. 
Taylor, Missouri under Professor L. 
J. Greene, Ohio under Mr. W. F. 
Savoy, New York under Mr. H. A. 
Tynes, and Louisiana under Miss 
yertrude Green. 

The amounts raised in each area, 
making up the total of $7,892.05, as 
reported on May 23, 1938, follow: 
Alabama, $94.74; Arkansas, $14.22; 
California, $32.36; Colorado, $2.36; 
Connecticut, $2.00; Delaware, $3.00; 


L. P. JACKSON 


District of Columbia, $1,305.62; Flor- 
ida, $183.77; Georgia, $27.83; Illinois, 
$235.16; Indiana, $55.26; Iowa, 
$31.00; Kansas, $12.80; Kentucky, 
$42.75; Louisiana, $28.94; Maryland, 
$131.69; Massachusetts, $12.00; 
Michigan, $564.54; Minnesota, $1.00; 
Mississippi, $25.29; Missouri, $128.50; 
Nebraska, $23.24; New Jersey, 
$37.81; New York, $175.26; North 
Carolina, $128.62; Ohio, $105.27; 
Oklahoma, $213.19; Pennsylvania, 
$1438.31; Rhode Island, $12.00; South 
Carolina, $43.25; Tennessee, $125.00; 
Texas, $61.44; Virginia, $277.92; 
West Virginia, $103.91; and at large, 
$3,507.00. 

The Campaign has formally closed, 
but the committees set in action some 
time ago have not completed their 
tasks and will continue in school cir- 
cles throughout the summer. Some 
efforts will be made at the summer 
schools, not primarily to raise funds, 


but to bring before the teachers the 
importance of cooperating to the ex- 
tent of making use of the Necro 
History in offering mstruc- 
tion in history. The consensus of 
opinion is that this periodical sup- 
plies valuable aid to such workers, 
but only a small number of the large 
teaching body has been reached. The 
subscription list is now about 4,000, 
but if the teachers were properly in- 
formed it would be at least 40,000. 


The Detroit Branch 


The climax of the campaign in De- 
troit was the organization there of 
a branch of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Miss Tucker was elected as president, 
Mrs. Fannie H. Peck as vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. Louise Henderson as 
secretary, Mr. Snow F. Grigsby as 
treasurer, and Mrs. Rosa Gregg as 


JOHN C. BRUCE 


instructor. About forty persons sig- 
nified their intention to join the 
Branch. More than ten active mem- 
bers, the required number for offi- 
cial standing, are already found in 
that city. This number these friends 
of the undertaking assure will in- 
crease as the purposes of the organi- 
zation are unfolded from day to day. 
Rarely has a branch of the organiza- 
tion been launched under such favor- 
able auspices. 

At this meeting it was mentioned 
that one of the first articles published 
in the JournaL or Necro History 
in January, 1916, was based upon an 
important figure in the development 
of Detroit—Fannie M. Richards, who 
taught in the public schools there 
about half a century. The rich 
sources of the history of Detroit oc- 
cupying a position on the border line 
between freedom and oppression in 
the old days were emphasized by the 


Director in showing what a great op- 
portunity the local chapter has for 
preserving and publishing the records 
of the Negro that the race may not 
become a negligible factor in the 
thought of the world. 


An Important Notice 


It is necessary to advise the public 
that the subscription to THe Necro 
History BuLietin is not 54 cents a 
year and that this periodical does not 
provide for clubbing rates. This Bul- 
letin, however, is sold at this price 
in lots of five or more copies to di- 
rectors of study clubs and teachers 
who desire a copy of the Bulletin for 
each member of their classes Under 
such circumstances the Bulletins sold 
to them at the rate of 54 cents a year 
must be shipped to one person and 
to one person only. If a number of 
persons living in various parts of the 
city or county send their subscrip- 
tions jointly in one order this does 
not constitute a study group or class; 
and, if the magazines are to be 
wrapped separately and mailed to 
each one at his special address the 
charge is not 54 cents but $1.00 in 
each case. 

This notice is given because of 
much time which has been lost in 
correcting such errors. The matter 
is carefully explained in each copy of 
the BuLierin, but in spite of the 
clearness of the language some new 
subscribers persist in making this er- 
ror in sending their orders to the na- 
tional office. To save time and avoid 
such misunderstanding we hereby re- 
quest that the persons kindly inter- 
ested in this new venture will co- 
operate in making this clear at 
public meetings where the misunder- 
standing arises for lack of adequate 
time to explain matters in detail. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


HENRY OSSAWA TANNER 


Henry Ossawa TANNER was born 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 21, 
1859, and died in Paris on May 25, 
1937. He was the son of Benjamin 
Tucker Tanner of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. First his 
father was anxious to have him study 
theology to maintain the religious 
tradition of the family, but the young 
man chose art. 

Tanner had little to encourage him 
in his own ecirele, but he contrived to 
secure instruction from Thomas 
Eakins and Thomas Hovenden in 
Philadelphia in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. To earn a living, however, he 
had to begin teaching and started 
out as such at Clark University in 
Atlanta, Georgia. There he made the 
acquaintance of Bishop Joseph C. 
Hartzel, who encouraged him on his 
way to renown. Tanner had diffi- 
culty in securing recognition for his 
paintings and especially when he had 
the dream of securing sufficient funds 
thereby to go abroad for further 
study. Bishop Hartzel befriended 
him to the extent of having him come 
to Cincinnati to give an exhibit of his 
works. Many saw his paintings; but, 
lacking appreciation, no one seemed 
desirous of purchasing any of these 
works. Bishop Hartzel, however, 
hought the entire collection for a 
fixed sum in order that the young 
man might go abroad and develop in 
a more favorable atmosphere. 

Tanner then went to Europe and 
became a student in the Académie 
Julien. There he studied under Jean 
Paul Laurens and Benjamin Constant 


in 1892. Four years later he at- 
tracted attention with his “Music 
Lesson” and his “Young Sabot 
Maker.” In 1897 he was acclaimed 


as one of the world’s great artists as 
a result of his dramatie painting 
“The Raising of Lazarus.” This 
masterpiece was awarded the gold 
medal and was purchased by the 
French Government for the Luxem- 
bourg Museum. 

Other productions of high order 
followed. Some of these were his 
“Annunciation,” “Judas,” “Nicode- 
mus,” “Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins,” 
“Ruth,” “Christ at the Home of 
Mary and Martha,” “Return of the 
Holy Women,” “The Jews’ Wailing 
Place,” “The Flight into Egypt,” 
“He Vanished Out of Their Sight,” 
“Christ before the Doctors,” “Christ 


Washing the Disciples’ Feet,” and 
“Job and his Three Friends.” 

These paintings, as the names in- 
dicate, are mainly religious. Thus it 
is clear, that Tanner, although he 
never became a preacher of the 
Word, he did meet his father’s ex- 
pectations in becoming a preacher 
through art. He not only was a care- 
ful student of the Bible but added 
further to his knowledge of scriptural 
matters by making a prolonged tour 
of the Holy Land. There he pro- 
duced some of his best works. 


Books 


Mrs. Eva Knox Evans, the author 
of Araminta and Jerome Anthony, 
has produced for children another 
story based on Negro life entitled 
Key Corner (New York: Minton 
Balch). The work deals with rural 
conditions in Georgia “without con- 
descension or caricature.” The book 
is well illustrated by Erick Berry. 

The Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Jane Dabney Shackelford, has been 
well received. The first edition is 
about exhausted, and the book passes 
to its second edition this summer. It 
is generally conceded that no book 
has simplified the story of the Negrc 
for children so satisfactorily as this 
narrative. The book is eagerly read 
by pupils of the third and fourth 
grades, and those of the second enjoy 
having the story read to them. 

Negroes You Should Know, by 
Bertha Rodgers, will appear soon 
from the press of the Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C. The aim 
of the author is to supply for the 
schools and libraries the biographical 


sketches of a hundred or more Amer- 
ican Negroes who have achieved dis- 
tinction in all important lines of en- 
deavor from the earliest period to the 
present day. This book will meet a 
long-felt need in faciliteting the study 
of the Negro on the e. mentary level. 
At present, no such up-to-date vol- 
ume is available. For this timely 
service the public will be indebted to 
the author. 


The Right To Know the 
Truth Denied 


Education is always a_ problem. 
Many of the things which we study 
today are detrimental to us; but we 
have to accept such education be- 
cause it is imposed upon us, and we 
cannot help ourselves. Things taught 
in schools in various parts of the 
world are not true, but authorities 
want the people to believe that such 
things are true. Those in power try 
thereby to use education as means to 
reach other ends. If the people can 
thus be misled they will go as quickly 
in the wrong way as they will in the 
right direction. For three centuries 
the Negroes have been taught that 
they are inferior to others, and so 
many Negroes have been taught this 
lesson that they have learned to be- 
lieve it. It is difficult, therefore, to 
inspire such Negroes to struggle and 
make the most of themselves. 

The same sort of falsehood is now 
being taken up in South Africa. Al- 
though science has shown that no 
man because of his race is inferior 
or superior to another, the authori- 
ties in control of the natives in those 
parts object to teaching any such 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Sojourner Truth, “God’s Faithful Pil- 
grim,” by Arthur Huff Fauset (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.) is a timely volume. Many 
inquiries are made with respect to the 
life of Sojourner Truth, but no satis- 
factory narrative of her career has 
been at hand. Persons have wanted to 
know more about the strange actions 
of this ante bellum heroine and about 
the people and the movements that she 
influenced. Information about her has 
been found here and there, and a few 
writers have tried to write brief 
sketches of her career. Up to this time, 
however, these efforts have not met 
the requirements of the public. After 
reading what has appeared the seeker 
has always had a longing to know more 
about this unusual figure in history. 
Her public deeds have been fairly well 
known, but the underlying motives that 
prompted her actions have not been 


carefully studied according to science. 
Mr. Fauset has undertaken this task. 
He has not accomplished every thing in 
the delineation of this character, but he 
has opened to the public certain vistas 
which have done much to clarify the 
mysterious atmosphere in which Sojour- 
ner Truth moved. The author reveals her 
as a sort of inspired character “showing 
people their sins and being a sign unto 
them.” Emerging from slavery with- 
out even a limited education, she felt 
it her duty to assist in rectifying the 
wrongs of this world. The sin against 
which she fought earnestly in season 
and out of season was that of slavery. 
With her quaint language, homely ges- 
tures and wit she became an effective 
anti-slavery lecturer and held her own 
with the more talented abolitionists of 
both races. In this portrayal Mr. Fauset 
has given an interesting narrative which 
should have a wide circulation. 


doctrine to the natives. They might 
aspire to be on a level of equality 
with whites. The Europeans in South 
Africa insist that such teaching must 


stop. 


Questions on the 
May Issue 


1. Who wrote a poem on “Tell Them 
We Are Rising”? Did this poem con- 
vey a truth? 

2. Did the Negroes start with noth- 
ing at the close of the Civil War? Had 
the Negroes accomplished anything in 
the United States before that time? 

3. What did the Negroes desire most 
in the beginning of their new freedom? 
What assistance was given them to 
reach this end? 

4. Mention at least ten colleges estab- 
lished for or by Negroes about seventy 
years ago. At least one useful Negro 
who was educated at each of them. 

5. How many Negroes were illiterate 
when they began to go into public life 
about 1870? What chances had they 
had to be enlightened before that time? 

6. Mention the ways in which the 
Negroes have made most progress. The 
lines in which they have shown them- 
selves to be very efficient. 

7. Give the names of five Negro edu- 
cators, five business men, five artists, 
five poets, five scientists, five inventors, 
five authors. 

8. Explain the significance of the fol- 
lowing: Kosciusko’s will, The Mystery, 
Gilmcre’s High School, The Planter, 
The New Era, and the Exodus of 1879. 

9. With what do you connect the fol- 
lowing names: John Merrick, W. W. 
Browne, Charles H. Turner, D. R. 
Goodloe, Richard B. Harrison, and 
Harry T. Burleigh? 

10. Who said, “Cast down your buck- 
ets where you are”? On what occasion? 
Has the Negro accepted this advice? 

11. How do most Negroes make their 
living today? Have the Negroes done 
much to make it easier for them to 
earn a living? 

12. Is it better to remain in the coun- 
try on the farm or go to the city to 
work in a factory? Which offers the 
more happiness? 

13. What has attracted Negroes to the 
cities? What has been done to make 
it pleasant for them to remain in the 
country? 

14. Have you ever seen a Negro mil- 
lionaire? What Negro near your home 
has built up a large business? How 
many persons does he employ? 

15. Have you ever seen a bank con- 
ducted by Negroes? Have you ever 
had an account in such a bank? 

16. How many Negro insurance com- 
panies can you mention? Do you carry 
a policy in one of them? 

17. Mention five factories managed 
by Negroes. What do they manufac- 
ture? Have you ever used anything 
which they make? 
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